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AN INTERNATIONAL POLICE 

"T do not in the least challenge the International 
JL Police Force as a possible ideal. I am quite sure 
that it' is not a practicable one now." These are the 
words of Mr. Lloyd George, Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, to a deputation from the League to Abolish War, 
a deputation including representatives of organized labor 
and organized religion. The Prime Minister was ac- 
companied by Lord Curzon and Mr. Arthur Balfour. 
The deputation was introduced by Mr. G. M. Barnes, 
M. P. The self-explanatory and official report of the 
interview, as reported in the London Times, follows : 

Mr. Barnes, in introducing the deputation, said that they 
wished to put to the Prime Minister the need as they thought 
for arming the League of Nations with some international 
force by which it could back up its decrees, and which would 
enable it to administer areas should such be found necessary. 

Bishop Gore, who also spoke, said the object of the League 
of Nations could not be attained unless the League was 
equipped with a police force, or whatever it was, which 
enabled it to stand up and say, "We are able to see to this 
being carried out." 

The Prime Minister asked what was the practical proposal 
put forward by the deputation. Was it that the League 
should have an international army adequate to its probable 
tasks? 

Bishop Gore: Yes, in fact, it should have what it asked 
for. For example, with regard to Armenia, it said : "We 
cannot act without money and without force." 

PRIME MINISTER'S REPLY 

The Prime Minister, in a general reply, said : I do not in 
the least challenge the International Police Force as a pos- 
sible ideal. I am quite sure that it is not a practicable one 
now. There are two supreme difficulties in the way of bring- 
ing the League into full operation now. The first is that all 
the Powers that have available forces are so absorbed in 
other duties cast upon them by the war that they cannot 
support the decisions of the League. But the second is that 
the Power which has the means, which has the freedom from 
entanglement, and which seemed to us at one moment to 
have all the enthusiasm has withdrawn. 

Mr. Barnes: They will come back. 

The Prime Minister: All these are temporary difficulties. 
I believe the withdrawal of America from apparent adhesion 
to the League is a temporary one. I think that when 
America comes in, it may involve some change at any rate 
in the form of the Covenant. It is quite possible it might be 
a change for the better. But it would be idle now to enter 
into any discussion with America. Neither of the two 
parties would commit itself. But these are temporary diffi- 
culties, and I am putting them forward rather as an en- 
couragement to the friends of the League. They must not 
imagine that, because the League has not in its babyhood 
suddenly become a fully armed giant, holding down all the 
forces of disorder and the monster of militarism, therefore, 
it is dead. It is not. But to attempt now to get the League 
into full fruition of all its hopes might destroy it. It is in 
this country that you have, for the moment, the strongest 
support for the League. 



Mr. Barnes : The facts prove that the idea of an effective 
League of Nations as an international force has taken a 
hold of the mind and spirit of the people of all countries. 

The Prime Minister : I quite agree. You could not inter- 
vene in Poland with the League of Nations, because you 
could not bring force to bear upon either of the belligerents. 
You could starve Poland, but it is pretty nearly starving as 
it is. With regard to the ideal, I am not quite convinced 
that the best method is to have an international army. As a 
preliminary stage you must have international contributions, 
before you ever reach the point of an international army. 
That may be an ideal, but I am perfectly certain you have 
got to begin by levying contributions upon States by saying : 
"A force of 50,000 is required for such a purpose; England 
contributes 5,000, France so much, Norway so much, Sweden 
so much," and so on. You must do it in that way. 

The deputation then withdrew. 



THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND THE 
PEACE OF THE WORLD 

In the June number of the Advocate op Peace we 
said of the Republican plank on the League of Na- 
tions that it is "wordy, paraphrasic, and repetitious." 
The Democratic plank on the League of Nations is not 
wordy, is not paraphrastic, and is not repetitious. On 
the contrary, it is terse, unified, and altogether well 
written. In our comment on the Republican plank we 
said that in "its affirmative statements it is, from our 
point of view, eminently sound and altogether satisfac- 
tory." We went on then to pick out the eight affirma- 
tive statements and to conclude with the suggestion, 
"That now the Democratic party adopt the same pro- 
gram and make it unanimous." The Democratic party 
has adopted its program, the main affirmative state- 
ments of which are : 

1. The party "favors the League of Nations" for cer- 
tain definite reasons, which it proceeds to enumerate. 

2. It was for the League of Nations, thus conceived 
of, that America entered the war. 

3. America consented to the armistice for the same 
reason. 

4. The League of Nations, like the treaty, is "near 
akin to previously expressed American ideals, and so 
intimately related to the aspirations of civilized peoples 
everywhere." 

5. The party commends "the President for his cour- 
age and his high conception of good faith in steadfastly 
standing for the covenant agreed to." 

6. The party feels that the President "is justified in 
asserting that the honor of the country is involved in 
this business." 

7. The party insists that to make a separate peace 
would be the way of dishonor. 

8. The party advocates "the immediate ratification 
of the treaty without reservations which would impair 
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its essential integrity"; but does not oppose the accept- 
ance of any reservations making clearer or more specific 
the obligations of the United States to the League of 
Nations. 

These are the eight affirmative statements pertinent 
to an understanding of the position taken by the Demo- 
cratic party at San Francisco. It is evident that the 
distinguished gentlemen did not take seriously to heart 
our suggestion that they adopt the program accepted at 
Chicago. 



LIBERALISM ON THE WAY IN JAPAN 

The opposition to Japanese immigration continues 
the even tenor of its way in California. It is held 
there, probably increasingly, that the white race is 
utterly helpless in the presence of the economic com- 
petition, of the birth rate, and of the unassimilable char- 
acter of the Japanese. It is seriously proposed that the 
"gentlemen's agreement," "grossly violated in letter and 
in spirit," should be canceled, for the Japanese popula- 
tion of the United States has, as a matter of fact, in- 
creased sixfold since 1900. 

Since Japan has a clearly defined policy of "peacefully 
penetrating" the United States, even to the point of 
employing to that end the "picture brides" for breeding 
purposes, it is proposed that the "picture brides" shall 
be abolished. It is argued with no little heat that we 
should exclude Japanese immigrants just as Canada 
and Australia have done; indeed, that all Asiatics shall 
be barred from American citizenship forever. Thje 
propaganda goes further and calls for an amendment 
to section I of article XIV of the Federal Constitution, 
to the end that no child born in the United States of 
foreign parents shall be considered an American citizen 
unless both parents are of a race that is eligible to citi- 
zenship in this country. Granting that Asiatic labor 
may be necessary in this country from time to time, it is 
interestingly proposed that Chinese be brought in for a 
limited term of years, confined to certain localities and 
industries, and that they be sent back to China when the 
need for their services is ended. It will be noted that 
the Japanese are not to be permitted to "enjoy" even 
that kind of "privilege." 

And yet it is quite generally agreed by those familiar 
with the facts that there is a genuine growth of liberal 
sentiment in Japan, beginning with the labor party led 
by Itagaki in the very first Diet thirty years ago. As 
long ago as 1898, Okuma joined with Itagaki in the 
formation of a new liberal ministry. There have been 
men who have devoted their entire public life in Japan, 
men such as Fukuzawa, preaching a consistent intelli- 
gent liberalism. This liberalism has found expression in 



literature and in politics, but principally in the expres- 
sion of views in literary form. These facts are the more 
hopeful when we recall that men are still living who can 
remember when Japan was a perfect feudal and paternal 
system. 

We are told that because of the war the liberal senti- 
ment has increased in Japan. The defeat of Germany 
has caused many Japanese to lose their old admiration 
for that military aristocracy. Many travelers, Japanese 
students receiving their education in America, together 
with other means of interchange of ideas, have made it 
inevitable that the methods of western democracies 
should influence Japanese views increasingly. The 
learned editor of the Japan Year Book, Professor Take- 
nob, says flatly that "militarism is now on the wane and 
evidently doomed" in Japan. Possibly never before have 
there been so many persons in Japan interested to bring 
about a greater democracy in that land. The agitation 
for universal suffrage is real. The crimes against the 
Koreans, the action at Paris with reference to Shantung, 
are condemned very widely in Japan. The right of 
labor to combine is accepted there in principle increas- 
ingly. The policy of the government in Siberia, the 
stupid censorship still in vogue there, all come in for 
their general condemnation. Even the Japanese system 
of double government is openly denounced as the chief 
cause for Japan's unpopularity in China, Russia, and 
elsewhere. 

If liberalism in Japan seems to be able to effect no 
public policy, it may be pointed out that liberal cabi- 
nets have alternated with bureaucratic since that first 
democratic cabinet of twenty-two years ago, and that 
this fact is hopeful for those other liberal cabinets 
which are certainly destined to effect policy. As with 
Russia and other countries, the successful growth of all 
constructive liberalism depends upon party government 
and on the public opinion which it generates, so Japan 
will have to work out her own methods for adapting 
these forms of progress. There is nothing throughout 
her remarkable career as a constitutional government 
which justifies any one to assume that she will not work 
out her problems, herself, in her own way, and that with 
increasing credit to her not inconspicuous achievements 
hitherto. 

We wish our California haters of the Japanese might 
recognize something good in Japan and say so. We 
confess also to a wish that they wouldn't wail and bellow 
so unbecomingly at the prospects of "competition," 
"birth rates," etc., etc., of the struggling, sensitive, am- 
bitious people of little Nippon. The rational way to 
"compete" in business is to compete. Similarly, the way 
to meet the dangers of the large birth rate of other 
peoples is to bear children, more and better children. 



